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Abstract 

In the present study, Uludag University, Faculty of Education, Guidance and Psychological Counseling (GPC) 
undergraduate program students’ expectations and satisfaction levels regarding the services and facilities 
provided by the university were investigated in a sample of 354 students (227 females and 127 males). The data 
collected by the “Student Expectation and Satisfaction Survey of Hacettepe University” were analyzed based on 
the program type (Daytime and Nighttime Education) and year of study. Findings revealed that the expectation 
levels of students in all groups were high and satisfaction levels were medium or lower. There was no significant 
effect on the satisfaction level of the program type and the year of study. 

Keywords: satisfaction, psychological counselor candidates, undergraduate students 

1. Introduction 

The fulfillment of one’s needs can be regarded as the basic condition for the survival of an individual (Metle, 2003). 
Needs can be affected by many variables such as severity of needs, individual characteristics, culture, and the 
severity of some needs may be greater than other needs (Hellriegel, Slochum, & Woodman, 2001). People are 
satisfied when their needs are met (satisfaction) and suffer and feel sad when they are not satisfied (Giinbayi, 2000). 
It is possible to say that people are pleased and happy to the extent that their needs are met (Yetim, 2001); that is, 
when there is satisfaction with the experience or perception of one’s life, meeting or exceeding his/her 
expectations. 

The definition of satisfaction, how it is obtained and its association with happiness is a subject that has occupied 
the mind of mankind for thousands of years (Schmuck & Sheldon, 2001). In today’s world, one of the main 
problems of organizations that offer a product (goods or services) is to what extent the products their produce 
satisfies their users (Eroglu, 2005), because the satisfaction of the users of a product will determine whether that 
product will be reproduced (Kavrakoglu, 1998). Therefore, satisfaction of users in the process of enjoying, 
choosing and consuming a product makes it necessary to continuously improve the quality of that product. 

The idea of continuous improvement of quality to satisfy the users of a product is in fact a recent concept (Aksu, 
2002), and has been associated particularly with the concept of total quality as “customer satisfaction”. Customer 
satisfaction is now an issue that all organizations that produce goods or services must take into consideration 
(Ceylan, 1997). Considered from this aspect, quality or customer satisfaction mean that that all stakeholders and 
suppliers present within the organization are involved in all processes from production to consumption. In the 
context of education, although a large part of it is offered by the state under the name of compulsory education or 
other practices, it is possible to say that, recently, those who benefit from educational services are taking on an 
increasing role in the production of these services (Sallis, 1996). Moreover, because education provides economic, 
socio-cultural and academic gains to individuals as well as the society at large, it has been observed that the 
expectations of individuals and society from the education system continue to grow (Langford & Cleary, 1999). 
Therefore, there has been a recent increase in the body of research on satisfaction, particularly those aimed at 
enhancing the effectiveness of education and training systems. 

There have recently been a number of studies on student satisfaction in Turkey which has generally concentrated 
on the university level and often involves comparisons between faculties or departments. The present study can 
be regarded as important in connection to the satisfaction of students in one specific department. Specifically, in 
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the present study, the satisfaction levels of undergraduate students studying at the Guidance and Psychological 
Counseling Department (GPC) of the Faculty of Education at Uludag University were investigated. Given that 
psychological counseling education is a relatively new field of study, having started in Turkey for the first time 
in the 1960s at postgraduate level and then at undergraduate level as from the 1980s (Kuzgun, 1993; Ozgiiven, 
1990), it is thought that the present study will make a significant contribution to the field of GPC. 

1.1 Student Satisfaction in Higher Education 

Student satisfaction in higher education is a field of study that deals with undergraduate students’ expectations 
and whether or not they are met. Given that student satisfaction consists of students’ subjective evaluations 
(Oliver & DeSarbo, 1989) of various experiences and output during their university education, a review of the 
relevant literature since the 1920s shows that there have been a number of studies conducted on the evaluation of 
lecturers or courses by students or on graduate feedback, and that more comprehensive satisfaction studies have 
emerged over time (Sarrico & Rosa, 2014). From the recent increase in interest in student satisfaction, both 
internationally and in Turkey, it is possible to conclude that the concept is important in terms of both evaluating 
and improving teaching quality (Schuh & Upcraft, 2000) and determining the marketing and institutional success 
strategies of universities in the increasingly competitive education sector (Thomas & Galambos, 2004). 

Fligher education institutions can become “brand” institutions competing internationally by using these research 
processes together with the various internal and external quality control systems (Aktan & Gencel, 2007; Arap, 
2010). With the contribution of student satisfaction data, institutions that are among the high-ranking universities 
can attract the best professors and students, receive financial support and collect the highest student fees 
(Wilkins & Fluisman, 2012). Furthermore, students with a high level of satisfaction may increase the level of 
preference for higher education institutions by talking more positively about their schools (Alves & Raposo, 
2010; Kaynar et al., 2006; Yelkikalan, Siimer, & Temel, 2006). 

It can be said that the research on student satisfaction in Turkey influences not only the private higher education 
institutions but also the state-run higher education institutions in terms of competitiveness. In addition, it can be 
said that the results of satisfaction studies are perhaps more important than ever in terms of increasing the quality 
in all higher education institutions. 

1.2 Factors Affecting Student Satisfaction 
1.2.1 Theories and Models 

There have been various efforts in the relevant literature to develop theories and models aimed at explaining the 
factors affecting student satisfaction. Of those, Tinto’s (1987) Student Integration Model and Bean’s Student 
Attrition Model are regarded as the loyalty/depreciation models that deal with students’ reliance on the university 
and the resultant factors connected to the attendance to the university. According to Tinto, students’ (motivation 
and academic ability) and the institution’s (academic and social characteristics) harmony increase their 
commitment to stay at the institution, which further increases the likelihood of continuing to study at the 
university. While Tinto’s model emphasizes the impact of its activities on compliance and institutional 
commitment, in Bean’s model (1980), the non-institutional factors (personal background variables such as 
students’ educational objectives, family support, previous academic achievement, socio-economic status, student 
houses, distance from home and size of the city) may have an impact on student satisfaction. 

In Michalos’ (1985) Multiple Discrepancies Theory, the possible differences (e.g., their targets-success; their 
ideals-reality, what they have and what the group they take as reference have) in the six areas between the 
existing realities experienced by the students and their future wishes are emphasized, and it is thought that 
minimizing actually means increasing the level of satisfaction. In Bean and Bradley’s (1986) Student Satisfaction 
Model, on the other hand, it is emphasized that external variables such as institutional harmony, academic 
integration, usefulness status, academic difficulty, social life, membership and year of study have an impact over 
the average grade (GAAG) and the GAAG has a mutual interaction relationship with satisfaction. 

In Astin’s Input-Environment-Output Model (1993, cited in Pattama, 2003), on the other hand, the input 
variables are dealt with in two categories: students’ constant, invariant properties; and the properties that can 
change over time. For example, constant student characteristics such as gender, race, family size, income, 
education, and occupations of students’ parents do not change over time; however, characteristics such as 
cognitive functioning, goals and expectations, self-worth, values and attitudes, behavioral patterns and 
educational background may do so. The environment is everything that affects the students throughout the 
schooling process. The main goal of this model is to help to arrange the input (the characteristics of the students 
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at admission to the school) differences in order to evaluate the impacts of the environment over the students 
(output) more objectively. 

In Benjamin and Hollings’ (1995) Student Life Quality Theory’, student satisfaction is explained by the 
interaction of fifteen factors organized in three groups: (1) Situational factors-institutional characteristics, family 
background and student generation; (2) Independent factors-academic descriptors, social relationships, student 
expectations, cognitive differences and life events; and (3) Indirect factors-life arrangements, student meaning 
structures, family interaction patterns, personal identifiers, support level, health status and employment status. In 
Aldemir and Giilcan’s (2004) Student Satisfaction Model, on the other hand, student satisfaction is explained by 
4 factors: (1) Institutional factors (Academic factors, such as quality of education, communication with teachers 
in and outside the classroom, curriculum, course books and other teaching materials and instructors’ evaluation 
of students; and Administrative factors, such as philosophy and practice of university administrators); (2) 
Extracurricular activities (in addition to the institution’s all social, health, cultural and sporting activities, the 
services such as transportation and boarding that it can provide to the students, campus life); (3) Expectations 
(students’ own preferences and expectations about the faculty); and (4) Demographic factors. 

1.2.2 Other Factors Affecting Student Satisfaction 

In addition to the efforts of developing theories and models, the findings of the studies on factors affecting 
student satisfaction indicate many different variables. As a result, student satisfaction can be affected by such 
“student characteristics” as gender (Astin, 1993; cited in Pattama, 2003; Knox, Lindsay, & Kolb, 1992; Wince & 
Borden, 1995), age and year of study (Astin, Korn, & Green, 1987; Barutqu-Yildirim, Yerin-Giineri, & 
(”apa-Aydin, 2015; Giindiiz, (”apri, & Gokqakan, 2012; Oren & Tiirkoglu, 2006); abilities, socio-economic 
situation and experiences (Stage & Rushin, 1993), grade averages (Bean & Breadley, 1986; Pattama, 2003; Pike, 
1991); reporting their satisfaction in the middle or at the end of the academic term (Pennington et ah, 1989). 

Moreover, the following are the “institutional factors” that have an effect on student satisfaction; size of the 
institution, its type (state-private), its administration and status (Trudeau, 1999); living on the campus (student 
house) (Knox, Lindsay, & Kolb, 1992); the quality of student affairs office (Shirk, 2002); library’ facilities 
(Medinets, 2004); enhancing the security> measures, improvements in the educational context, social climate, 
aesthetic aspects of the infrastructure and the quality of the services provided by the administrative staff 
(Boylston, 2005; Wiers-Jenssen, Stenseaker, & Grogaard, 2002); education and courses (Douglas, McClelland, 
& Davies, 2008; Petmzzellis, D’Uggento, & Romanazzi, 2006); teaching staff-student relationships (Harnash- 
Glazer & Meyer, 1991; Hill, Lomas, & MacGregor, 2003; Kuh & Hu, 2001); personalities of the lecturers 
(Clayson & Sheffet, 2006); quality of the lecturers, their feedbacks on the courses and assignments (Hill, Lomas, 
& MacGregor, 2003); extracurricular social activities (Pattama, 2003). 

1.2.3 Contributions of Satisfaction Studies to Higher Education Institutions 

With the data from student satisfaction surveys, the university administrations can identify areas where they can 
or cannot provide good services, in addition to those that need to be improved in their institutions (Bryant, 2006). 
They can use these data in strategic planning and enterprise goal setting studies to determine operational 
objectives, and use them when directing their planning (Schertzer & Schertzer, 2004); they can gain insight into 
how corporate quality and reputation are perceived by the stakeholders (Elliott & Shin, 2002); they may predict 
that some students may leave the school due to dissatisfaction (Bryant, 2006; Kara & DeShields, 2004) and 
therefore, may prevent the institution’s reputation from being badly affected (Miller, 2003); they may develop 
institutional strategies for students’ regular attendance (Schertzer C. & Schertzer S., 2004) and may take 
investment measures to increase satisfaction (Elliott & Shin, 2002). Furthermore, it has been suggested that 
academic achievement can be increased with the improvement in the services and opportunities provided to 
students (Bean & Bradley, 1986; Giilcan, Ku^tepeli, & Aldemir, 2002) as a result of the findings of studies 
aiming to measure student satisfaction, evaluate the quality of education, and make institutional comparisons in 
this sense (Eskildsen et ah, 2000). It is also known that the needs, expectations and satisfaction of students are 
influential on the social and cognitive development of students (Ulyatt, 2003). 

1.3 Present Study 

When we consider all the issues cited above, it becomes all the more important to investigate student satisfaction 
and the factors that affect it at universities. Moreover, the issue of quality management is an increasingly 
important issue at higher education institutions in Turkey, and institutions are expected to carry out studies 
related to quality assurance due to European standards, for example (Sarrico & Rosa, 2014). It is also important 
to investigate student satisfaction as a quality indicator in the context of psychological counselor education. In 
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the field of GPC in Turkey, in addition to the Daytime Education (DE) programs, which were opened in 1965, 
Nighttime Education (NE) programs have been conducted in the evenings as of 2004. Thus, it is important to 
consider the variable of the program type (DE, NE) as well as the year of study variable in examining the 
expectations and satisfaction levels of the students. 

The present study aimed to reveal the expectations and satisfaction levels of the undergraduate students of the 
GPC program at the Faculty of Education of Uludag University of the services and facilities provided by the 
university. With this purpose in mind, answers were sought to the following questions: 

1) What are the opinions of the undergraduate students of the GPC program at the Faculty of Education of 
Uludag University about their university and department of study? 

2) What are the expectations of the undergraduate students of the GPC program at the Faculty of Education 
of Uludag University from their university? 

3) What are the observations of the undergraduate students of the GPC program at the Faculty of Education 
of Uludag University about the services provided by the university? 

4) Is there a significant difference between the expectations and observations of the undergraduate students 
of the GPC program at the Faculty of Education of Uludag University with regards to the program type and 
year of study? 

2. Method 

2.1 Participant Characteristics 

The study group of the present research is composed of 354 students who studied at the undergraduate program at 
the GPC Department of Faculty of Education of Uludag University in the 2015-2016 academic year. Of the 
students included in the research, 93 were 1 st year, 101, 2 nd year, 84 3 rd year and 76 4 th year students. 171 of the 
participant students were the students of daytime education group and 183 of Nighttime Education group. 64% of 
the participants were female and 36% male. 

2.2 Measures 

In order to measure student satisfaction in the present study, the “Hacettepe University Students’ Expectations and 
Satisfaction Survey” (HUSESS) developed by Ekinci and Burgaz (2007) was used. The survey consisted of 11 
parameters. These parameters were identified as; Academic Services and Relationship with Student, Academic 
Advising Services, Academic and Social Climate, Administrative Services, Student Affairs, Library Services, 
Health Services, Nutrition, Laboratories and Other Activity Areas, Cleaning and Maintenance of Physical Spaces, 
Transportation, Security and Social Support. The survey consists of two separate sections, which include 
observations and expectations of students about student satisfaction. The views were rated on a seven-point scale. 
In the survey, there are 140 items; 70 in the 1 st Section and 70 in the 2 nd Section. HUSESS was subjected to tests 
of validity and reliability test in this study with 81 students selected from all the classes available. 

Factor analysis was used to determine the structural validity of the scale. The suitability of preliminary data for 
factor analysis was tested by the Barlett Test of Sphericity and Kaiser-Meyer-Olkin (KMO) sampling competence 
test. According to the Barlett Test of Sphericity, it was found that data of the 1 st and 2 nd Sections had multivariate 
normal distribution (1 st Section: x 2 =5,577, p=.000; 2 nd Section: x 2= 3,303, p=.000). It was calculated that 1 st Section 
KMO value of the scale was .615, 2nd Section KMO value of the scale .896. Since this value was higher than 
the .60 recommended for KMO, the data were accepted to be appropriate for the analysis (Tabachnick & Fidell, 
2001). As a result, it was observed that both sections presented a one-factor structure. According to the results of 
1 st Section analysis, which included behaviors of students, it was calculated that the percentage of variance 
explained by the factor was nearly 34.579%; according to the results of 2 nd Section analysis, the percentage of 
explained variance of the factor was 58.283%. 

Item-total correlations and Cronbach-a coefficient were calculated to determine the internal consistency of the 
scale. Varimax rotation was performed to determine the exact number of factors. It was found that the load values 
of the factors in the 1 st section were between 0.606-0.938; and the load values of the factors in the 2 nd section were 
between 0.606-0.938. Based on these results, there was no need to remove any items from the scale (Tabachnick & 
Fidell, 2001). It was calculated that the Cronbach-a coefficient of the 1 st Section was 0.971; and the Cronbach-a 
coefficient of the 2 nd Section 0.987. According to these results, it is possible to say that the power of discrimination 
of the items was “fairly good”; and in terms of internal consistency of the scale, it had high reliability. 
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2.3 Statistics and Data Analysis 

For each parameter on the scale; values of the “Observation Index” (OI) and “Expectation Index” (El) were 
calculated. Based on the calculated OI and El values, “Real Observation Index” (ROI) was obtained (Shoura and 
Singh. 1998). OI and El values were the arithmetic average of the total scores of the parameters. 


I 5 


G I = 


q = 1 


GGl = 

BI 1 


The ROI values were calculated by the “ROI=(OI/EI)X k” formula. In the present study, the “fitness factor” (k) 
constant value was taken as 0.70. 

OI=Observation Index 
EI=Expectation Index 
ROI=Real Observation/ Status Index 


n=Number of items 

Sq=The score obtained by a person in a category 
k= Conformity coefficient 

In the study, firstly the mean of the data obtained from 354 students and the correlations between the indices were 
calculated. In order to examine the effects of the program type and year of study on the observation and 
expectation scores, t-test and one way analysis of variance (ANOVA) were applied. The data of the study were 
analyzed using SPSS package program 23.00. 

3. Results 


In this section, the results obtained from the current study will be presented in three sections: (1) Demographic 
information and opinions of the students according to the research groups (Program type, year of study, whole 
group), (2) Results regarding the observation and expectation values in the satisfaction parameters, (3) Results 
regarding the analyses of the effects of program type and year of study on observation and expectation scores. 

3.1 The Results with Regards to the Demographic Information and Opinions of the Students According to the 
Research Groups 

The participating GPC students’ demographic information as a whole group and opinions about the program type 
(DE-NE), year of study of the groups were calculated as a percentage and the results were presented in Table 1. 


Table 1. Students’ personal information and opinions about their university and department (%) 




Program Type 


Year of study 


All Groups 

Demographic information/opinions 

DE 

NE 

1st Year 

2nd 

3nd 

4th 







Year 

Year 

Year 



Village 

15.8 

13 

14 

15.8 

14.3 

13.2 

14.4 


Town 

12.9 

15.3 

17 

10.9 

15.5 

13.2 

14.1 

Settlement area 

City 

33.3 

41.1 

32.3 

41.6 

35.7 

39.5 

37.3 


Metropolitan city 

38 

30.6 

36.5 

31.7 

34.5 

34.2 

34.2 


100-200TL 

15.2 

9.3 

12.9 

9.9 

11.9 

14.5 

12.1 


250-500TL 

46.8 

38.3 

41.9 

45.5 

44 

36.8 

42.4 

Monthly 

500-750TL 

19.3 

23.5 

20.4 

21.8 

20.2 

23.7 

21.5 

spending 

750-1000TL 

14 

20.2 

18.3 

18.8 

15.5 

15.8 

17.2 


1000-2500TL 

3.5 

8.2 

6.5 

2.5 

8.3 

7.9 

5.9 


2500TL and above 

1.2 

- 

- 

2.5 

- 

1.3 

0.8 

Expectations 

Under my expectation 

40.4 

33.3 

57 

40.6 

40.5 

27.6 

36.7 

met by the 

As expected 

52.6 

63.4 

21.5 

54.5 

54.8 

68.4 

58.2 
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university 

Above my expectation 

7 

3.3 

6.5 

5.0 

4.8 

3.9 

5.2 

Re-choose the 

No 

24 

19.7 

21.5 

23.8 

19 

22.4 

21.8 

university 

Yes 

28 

24.6 

22.6 

35.6 

22.6 

22.4 

26.3 


Undecided 

48 

55.7 

55.9 

40.6 

58.3 

55.3 

52.5 

Re-choose the 

No 

7.6 

9.8 

9.7 

8 

6 

11.8 

8.8 

department 

Yes 

76.6 

63.4 

67.7 

75.2 

72.6 

61.8 

69.8 


Undecided 

15.8 

26.8 

22.6 

16.8 

21.4 

26.3 

21.5 


As we can see from the demographic information about the students in Table 1, in all groups (program type, year 
of study, and whole group), cities and metropolitan cities were the most reported settlement places where the 
students grew up. The number of the students who grew up in villages and towns was almost the same, and 
lower than those in the other two groups. Again, in all groups, almost the half of the individuals in each group 
reported having monthly spending of 250-500 TL was. Monthly spending of 2500 TL and above and between 
100 and 200 TL were the least reported amount of spending. 

Considering the students’ opinions about the universities’ meeting their expectations, the likelihood of 
re-electing to study at the same universities and the possibility of re-electing to study at the same their 
departments, as it is seen in Table 1, the opinion that Uludag University did not meet their expectations was 
higher amongst the DE students than the NE students, and amongst the first-year students than the students in 
other years of study (57%). In all groups, the rate of students who found the university as expected consisted of 
more than half of the group. This was followed by the students who found the university below their 
expectations, and finally the number of those who found more than they expected was very few. If they were to 
make a choice again, the number of those who reported that they were undecided about studying at the same 
university was almost double of those who reported in all groups that they would choose to study again and they 
would not choose to study. The number of those who reported that they would choose to study at the same 
department was high and ranged between 63.4% and 76.6%. 

3.2 Results regarding the Observation and Expectation Values in the Satisfaction Parameters 
3.2.1 Results regarding the Program Types (DE-NE) in Satisfaction Parameters 

Observation and expectation scores according to program types in satisfaction parameters and the real 
satisfaction index were presented in Table 2. 


Table 2. Satisfaction parameter data of the DE and NE groups 


Satisfaction Parameters 

Observation 

Index 

OI 

DE 

Expectation 

Index 

El 

Real 

Satisfaction 

Index 

ROI/RSI 

Observation 

Index 

OI 

NE 

Expectation 

Index 

El 

Real 

Satisfaction 

Index 

ROI/RSI 


M 

M 

(%) 

M 

M 

(%) 

Academic Services and 

4.13 

6.44 

44.89 

4.18 

6.32 

46.29 

Relationships with Student 







Academic Advising Services 

3.47 

6.40 

37.95 

3.60 

6.28 

40.79 

Academic and Social Climate 

3.57 

6.31 

39.60 

3.63 

6.29 

40.39 

Administrative Services 

3.20 

6.46 

34.67 

3.41 

6.40 

37.29 

Student Affairs 

3.54 

6.52 

38.00 

3.47 

6.49 

37.42 

Library Services 

4.47 

6.50 

48.14 

4.35 

6.45 

47.21 
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Health Services 

3.92 

6.54 

41.95 

3.75 

6.42 

40.88 

Nutrition 

4.12 

6.56 

43.96 

4.08 

6.52 

43.80 

Laboratories and Other 

3.24 

6.58 

34.47 

3.59 

6.50 

38.60 

Activity Areas 







Cleaning and Maintenance of 

3.71 

6.58 

39.47 

3.79 

6.48 

40.94 

Physical Spaces 







Transportation, Security and 

4.17 

6.54 

44.63 

4.04 

6.56 

43.11 


Social Support 


When the results regarding the groups of DE-NE are examined in Table 1, it is seen that students in both groups 
reported that less than half of their expectations out of the 11 satisfaction parameters were met. The parameter 
with the highest real satisfaction was the “library services” for both DE and NE. Satisfaction of the first group in 
this parameter was higher. The parameter of “Academic services and relationship with the students” was the 
second highest parameter for both groups of students. The parameter where the real satisfaction, on the other 
hand, was the lowest was similar in both groups (“Laboratories and other activity areas”). In this parameter, DE 
students reported more dissatisfaction. 

On the other hand, the students did not have any expectations regarding the hundred percent provision of these 
services/facilities. While the parameter with the FI students’ lowest expectation was “Academic and social 
climate”, the highest parameters were “Laboratories and other activity areas” and “Cleaning and maintenance of 
physical spaces”. The parameter with the lowest expectation of the NE students was “Academic advising 
services” and with a similar rate the “Academic and social climate”. The highest expectation of this group was 
the parameters of “Transportation, security and social support” and “Nutrition”. 

3.2.2 Results Related to Year of Study in the Satisfaction Parameters 

Scores for year of study in the satisfaction parameters related to observation and expectation together are given 
in Table 3 and the actual satisfaction index are given in Table 4. 


Table 3. Student observation and expectation index scores for year of study 



1 st Y ear 

2nd Year 

3nd Year 

4 th Year 

Satisfaction 

Observation 

Index 

Expectation 

Index 

Observation 

Index 

Expectation 

Index 

Observation 

Index 

Expectation 

Index 

Observation 

Index 

Expectation 

Index 

Parameters 

OI 

El 

OI 

El 

OI 

El 

OI 

El 


M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

Academic 

Services and 

Relationships with 

Student 

4,49 

6,48 

4,03 

6,16 

4,01 

6,55 

4,07 

6,35 

Academic 

Advising Services 

3,67 

6,52 

3,61 

6,05 

3,42 

6,54 

3,56 

6,22 

Academic and 

Social Climate 

3,81 

6,38 

3,67 

6,26 

3,42 

6,53 

3,46 

6,28 

Administrative 

Services 

3,44 

6,52 

3,37 

6,29 

3,13 

6,63 

3,26 

6,32 

Student Affairs 

3,69 

6,62 

3,64 

6,28 

3,37 

6,67 

3,24 

6,47 

Library Services 

4,64 

6,61 

4,50 

6,28 

4,36 

6,66 

4,04 

6,36 

Health Services 

4,16 

6,59 

3,82 

6,27 

3,93 

6,68 

3,35 

6,39 
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Nutrition 

4,56 

6,69 

3,87 

6,33 

4,17 

6,69 

3,77 

6,46 

Laboratories and 

Other Activity 

Areas 

3,64 

6,61 

3,32 

6,41 

3,15 

6,67 

3,59 

6,50 

Cleaning and 

Maintenance of 

Physical Spaces 

3,94 

6,62 

3,79 

6,35 

3,58 

6,68 

3,65 

6,48 

Transportatio, 
Security and 

Social Support 

4,38 

6,67 

4,08 

6,29 

4,01 

6,71 

3,89 

6,57 


Table 4. Student real satisfaction levels for year of study 



1st Year 

2nd Year 

3nd Year 

4th Year 


Real Satisfaction 

Real Satisfaction 

Real Satisfaction 

Real Satisfaction 

Satisfaction Parameters 

Index 

Index 

Index 

Index 


ROI/RSI 

ROI/RSI 

ROI/RSI 

ROI/RSI 


(%) 

(%) 

(%) 

<%) 

Academic Services and Relationships with 

Student 

48,5 

45,8 

42,85 

44,86 

Academic Advising Services 

39,4 

41,77 

36,60 

40,00 

Academic and Social Climate 

41,8 

41,03 

36,66 

38,56 

Administrative Services 

36,9 

37,50 

33,04 

36,10 

Student Affairs 

39,0 

40,57 

35,36 

35,05 

Library Services 

49,13 

50,16 

45,82 

44,46 

Health Services 

44,19 

42,64 

41,18 

36,70 

Nutrition 

47,71 

42,79 

43,63 

40,85 

Laboratories and Other Activity Areas 

38,54 

36,25 

33,06 

38,66 

Cleaning and Maintenance of Physical Spaces 

41,66 

41,78 

37,51 

39,43 

Transportation, Security and Social Support 

45,96 

45,40 

41,83 

41,44 


The results in Table 4 show that, in the parameter of “Library services”, except for the 50.16% rate of 
satisfaction reported by the 2 nd year students, all the students in the 1 st , 2 nd , 3 rd and 4 th years reported that less 
than half of their expectations were met in all of the 11 parameters. 

The parameters where real satisfaction was highest for the whole years were those of “Library services” and 
“Academic services and relationship with the students”. While for the 1 st , 2 nd , and 3 rd years, the “Library 
services” was the most satisfying parameter, for the 4 th years, the “Academic services and relationship with the 
students” was the most satisfying parameter. 

Parameters with the lowest real satisfaction were the “Administrative services” for the 1 st and 3 rd years, the 
“Laboratory and other activity areas” for the 2 nd years, and “Student affairs” for the 4 th years. “Administrative 
services” for the 2 nd and 4 th years and “Laboratory and other activity areas” for the 1 st years were the second 
lowest real satisfaction reported areas. 

In terms of year of study, as in program type groups, 100% expectation that the students would be offered of 
these services and facilities was not reported. It is seen that the parameters with the lowest expectation of the 
students were similar according to the class levels. For the 1 st years, “Academic and social climate” and 
“Academic services and relationship with the students”; for the 2 nd years, “Academic advising services” and 
“Academic services and relationship with the students”; for the 3 rd years, “Academic and social climate” and 
“Academic advising services”; and for the 4 th years, “Academic advising services” and “Academic and social 
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climate” were the parameters with the lowest student expectation. The parameters with the highest expectations 
were; for the 1 st years “Nutrition”, for the 2 nd grade classes “Laboratory and other activity areas”; and for the 3 rd 
and 4 th years, “Transportation, security and social support”. The second highest expectation according to the 
classes were the parameters of “Transportation, security and social support”, “Cleaning and maintenance of 
physical spaces”, “Nutrition” and “Laboratory and other activity areas”. 

3.2.3 Results of the Whole Groups in Satisfaction Parameters 

The observation and expectation scores of the whole groups in the satisfaction parameters together with the 
actual satisfaction index are presented in Table 5. 

Table 5. Satisfaction parameter data of all groups 


Observation Index 

Satisfaction Parameters 

01 

Expectation Index 

El 

Real Satisfaction Index 

ROI/RSI 


M 

M 

<%) 

Academic Services and Relationship with Student 

4.16 

6.38 

45.64 

Academic Advising Services 

3.57 

6.34 

39.41 

Academic and Social Climate 

3.60 

6.30 

40.00 

Administrative Services 

3.57 

6.43 

38.86 

Student Affairs 

3.50 

6.51 

37.63 

Library Services 

4.41 

6.47 

47.71 

Health Services 

3.83 

6.48 

41.37 

Nutrition 

4.10 

6.54 

43.88 

Laboratories and Other Activity Areas 

3.39 

6.54 

36.28 

Cleaning and Maintenance of Physical Spaces 

3.75 

6.53 

40.20 

Transportation, Security and Social Support 

4.10 

6.55 

43.81 


Correlations (r): OI-EI=0.654, OI-ROI=.988, BEI-RSI=.997 


In Table 5, it is seen that less than half of the students’ expectations were reported to be met in all of the 
satisfaction parameters. The parameter with the highest real satisfaction was “Library services”, followed by the 
“Academic services and relationship with the students”, “Nutrition”, “Transportation, security and social 
support” and “Health services” parameters. The parameter with the lowest real satisfaction was “Laboratory and 
other activity areas”. This was followed by “Student affairs”, “Administrative services”, “Academic advising 
services”, “Academic and social climate”, and “Cleaning and maintenance of physical spaces”. Moreover, in all 
groups, the students did not report 100% expectations for the provision of these services/facilities. While the 
parameter with lowest expectation was “Academic and social climate”, the highest parameter was 
“Transportation, security and social support”. 

3.3 Results regarding the Analyses of the Effects of Program Type and Class Level on Observation and 
Expectation Scores 

In order to examine the effect of the program on the total scores of satisfaction observation and expectation, 
independent samples t-tests were conducted, but no significant difference was found between the groups. The 
results were presented in Table 6. 
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Table 6. Independent groups t-test results aimed at examining the effects of the program type on the satisfaction 
scores 


Point 

Groups 

N 

M 

ss 

t 

Sd 

P 

Observation 

DE 

171 

41.90 

10.84 

-.14 

352 

.89 


NE 

183 

42.06 

10.51 




Expectation 

DE 

171 

64.88 

8.70 

.76 

352 

.45 


NE 

183 

64.16 

9.13 





ANOVA was applied to examine the effect of class level on total scores of satisfaction observation and 
expectation and this effect was statistically significant for both the observation [F (3,350)=3.52, p = .02, 2=,02] 
and expectation scores [F (3,350)=3.58, p=.02, 2=03]. The comparisons performed with the Tukey test 
demonstrated that both the observation (M=44.76) and the expectation (M=72.30) scores of the 1 st years were 
significantly higher than the observation (M=39.88) and expectation (M=70.40) scores of the 4 th years. Flowever, 
although the differences were statistically significant, the calculated effect sizes were small. 

4. Discussion 

The relevant literature has shown that student satisfaction has a diverse and multi-dimensional structure (Sener & 
Flumbert, 2002), and for this reason, the construct has been researched in terms of the different dimensions of 
student satisfaction, or by using different measurement methods. For example, in some studies conducted at the 
faculty level, the focus was on the different aspects of experiences that the faculty could control or influence 
directly, such as: satisfaction of all students or a particular subgroup with respect to their experiences; 
satisfaction aimed at meeting the necessary conditions in the institution; satisfaction at the program 
level-satisfaction related to learning and teaching activities. For example, although feedback on how a particular 
topic or unit is handled and/or the students’ assessment of the teacher can be researched at the program-level; the 
satisfaction with the services provided by the university can be investigated at the institution level (the university 
as a whole) (Flarvey, 2001). In Turkey, there have been a number of studies on the factors determining the 
satisfaction levels of university students, the services and facilities offered to them by universities, and the areas 
of satisfaction and dissatisfaction. Some of these studies examined the satisfaction of students of a particular 
faculty or department, others focused on satisfaction at across the university in general. In the present study, on 
the other hand, all the services offered by a university were investigated at the department level-the GPC 
program of the Faculty of Education, at Uludag University. 

In the present study, initially, results regarding the demographic characteristics of the students were obtained. 
Even though the psychological counseling candidates were in general from cities and metropolitan cities, it was 
found that they did not come from wealthy families. The fact that 80% of the students had monthly spending of 
less than 750TL and mostly between 250-500TL confirms this result. Thus, it is possible to conclude that the 
students who chose to study at the GPC undergraduate program did not come from wealthy families as it is the 
case with the undergraduate students at other departments. 

According to the results with regards to the opinions of the students about the universities and departments, 
while nearly 1/3 of the students were of the opinion that the university did not meet their expectation, a little 
more than half of the students stated that the university was in line with their expectations. These findings are in 
line with those of similar studies. For instance, in a study in which satisfaction level of the classroom teaching 
department students were investigated (Erginsoy-Osmanoglu & Kaya, 2013), it was reported that the students 
expressed medium level of general satisfaction. Similarly, Ekinci and Burgaz (2007), conducted a study which 
examined the expectations and satisfaction levels of the services offered by the university in two areas (academic 
services and relationships, academic advising) to the students studying at nine different faculties of Haceppete 
university. They concluded that students attached much importance to the services in both dimensions; however, 
they were not very content with the quality of those services. Students of Fine Arts and Engineering faculties 
were satisfied with the services in the first dimension, and the students of Fine Arts and Pharmacy faculties were 
more satisfied with the services in the second dimension than the students of other faculties. The present study 
examined whether satisfaction varied according to the variables of program type and year of study. Examination 
of the evaluations regarding the students’ expectations being met based on the program type (DE-NE), it was 
found that the expectations of DE students were higher than the NE students. However, this difference was not 
statistically significant in the subsequent analyses. In the relevant literature in general, there have been very few 
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studies related to the problems of DE students (Co§kun, Ozer, & Tiryaki, 2010; Demirta§, Comert, & Ozer, 2011; 
Giiven, 2006; Ozdemir, 2008; Tannogen & Ba§tiirk, 2008) and only one more recent study related to the GPC 
DE students (Ytlmaz-Sayar, 2016). Specifically, in a study researching student belonging in terms of family and 
occupation scores, Ytlmaz-Sayar found differences in favor of the DE psychological counselling candidates 
amongst the DE and NE students. No differences, on the other hand, were found between the groups with 
regards to family. Although the current study found that there were no significant differences in the satisfaction 
levels of DE and NE students of the GPC department, it is possible to say that the current findings contribute to 
the relevant literature. 

In the current study, when we examine the satisfaction level of the students according to the years of study, 
although the expectation levels of the students in the 1st year were high, it was revealed that the observation of 
their expectations being met was low. Although their expectations dropped in the 2 nd year, they increased again 
in the 3 rd and 4 th year. However, the scores regarding the observation of their expectations being met were low. 
Moreover, it was found that, the 4 th years obtained significantly lower scores than 1 st years regarding levels of 
observations and expectations. The finding that student satisfaction decreased as year of study increased is 
compatible with the literature. In previous studies (Liu & Jung, 1970; Cited in Bean & Breadley, 1986), this 
particular phenomenon was explained by the fact that because the students focused on campus life during the 
transition from high school to university, they used the facilities and services more. Then in the 4 th year, as 
graduation approached, the apprehension regarding future careers increased, and they were less interested in 
campus life. However, in the present study, even though the difference between satisfaction levels of 1 st and 4 th 
years seemed to be statistically significant, the fact that this effect had a low power required us to be cautious in 
interpreting this particular result and it should be supported by further studies. 

Another result of the present study is that, although 75% of the students reported indecision and negativity about 
choosing to study at the university again; when it came to choosing their own department, nearly 70% of them 
responded positively. The small number of those who made negative responses pointed out the effect of 
importance of the services and facilities offered by the university as a basic variable on the student satisfaction 
levels. Given the 11 satisfaction parameters used as a measurement tool in the present study, the fact that the 
parameter of “Academic services and relationship with the students” which questioned the PGC students about 
the lecturers and the courses had highest level of satisfaction seemed to support this view. This particular result 
was compatible with the result of the study conducted by A 9 an and Saydan (2009) in which the students of the 
Faculty of Economics and Administrative Sciences of Kafkas University were reported to be generally satisfied 
with the lecturers. 

When it is evaluated in terms of service areas offered by the university, all the students thought that the services 
available in the parameters of “Laboratory and other activity areas” and “Student affairs” were at the lowest level. 
It is often seen that laboratory and other activity areas and student affairs were reported to be the problematic 
areas in previous satisfaction studies (Erginsoy-Osmanoglu & Kaya, 2013; Eti-igli & Vural, 2010; Shirk, 2002). 
Another problematic area was the services offered by the “Administrative services” parameter. Based on this 
result, it is possible to conclude that the students perceived their expectations from the university as a whole and 
dissatisfaction as an administrative problem (Figure 1). 
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■ Observation 


Transportation, Security and Social Support 
Cleaningand Maintenance of Physical. 
Laboratories and Other Activity Areas 

Nutrition 
Health Services 
Library Services 
Student Affairs 
Administrative Services 
Academic and Social Climate 
Academic Advising Services 
Academic Services and Relationship with. 


0.00 1.00 2.00 3.00 4.00 5.00 6.00 7.00 


Figure 1. Students’ observations and expectations about the services offered by the university 


As it is seen in Figure 1, the areas where student satisfaction was the highest were the services offered in the 
parameters of “Library services” and “Academic services and relationship with the students”. Based on this, it is 
possible to conclude that the university in general emphasized the academic dimension significantly. This 
particular result of the present study seemed to be compatible with the results of the studies emphasizing the 
importance of student satisfaction related to library services (Medinets, 2004), and the quality of the lecturers 
and students’ relationship with the lecturers (Barutgu-Yildirim, Yerin-Giineri, & (jlapa-Aydin, 2015; 
Flamash-Glazer & Meyer, 1991; Hill, Lomas, & MacGregor, 2003). 

Another important result of the present study was that although students’ expectations in general were at a high 
level (Af=6.46), students’ expectations in some satisfaction parameters were not so (For example, Academic and 
Social Climate (10%), “Academic Advising Services” (9.5%) and “Academic Services and Relationship with the 
Students” (9%)). One of the possible explanations of this result could be that nearly 10% of the students had the 
perception that their expectations in these areas would not be met anyway. Nevertheless, the fact that the 
students did not have 100% expectations from their university regarding academic climate, academic counselling 
or the other academic services measured in the study is another phenomenon that should be investigated. 

5. Conclusion and Recommendations 

In conclusion, the results of the present study demonstrated that GPC students’ satisfaction with their department 
and university was not affected by the program type (DE and NE) or year of study. The results of this study also 
revealed that even though the student were well informed in their choices to study at their departments, these 
informed choices were not supported by the opportunities and facilities offered by their university. It is possible 
to evaluate that this particular result had an impact over students’ academic success and social developments. 
Given the fact that the studies on GPC students’ satisfaction with their university and department in Turkey are 
limited, it is possible to conclude that more studies are needed be conducted on this subject. 

Like any scientific research, the present study has a number of limitations, each of which can be a 
recommendation for future studies. First, in the present study, the areas where student satisfaction was low were 
identified. Specifically, laboratory facilities, student affairs and administrative services stood out as the areas that 
needed to be improved by the universities in order to enhance student satisfaction and quality of education. 
However, it was beyond the scope of the current study to investigate the details of this low satisfaction. More 
studies on this subject can be conducted. It is commonly known that the laboratory facilities in the field of GPC 
is one area that is reported to be greatly needed and debated in Turkey. It is crucial that the existing laboratory 
facilities be identified across the country, and for projects based on successful examples be developed. Second, 
the current data were obtained from only one GPC undergraduate program in Turkey. It is important to 
investigate the expectations and satisfaction of the GPC candidates of other universities where this 
undergraduate program is available. Sharing the findings from such studies with the counselling educators and 
administrators may contribute to the improvement of the quality of the programs in question. 
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